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NOTICE 


Beginning with the Fall isuue, The Juilliard Review will appear in a 
different format, consolidating the two sections of the magazine as 
now published. With this change of policy, greater emphasis will 
be placed on those sections of the magazine dealing with the 
activities of Juilliard alumni, faculty and students. Articles of 
general interest will, however, continue to appear in the magazine, 
and every effort will be made to offer our readers articles com- 
parable in variety and quality to those published in The Juilliard 
Review during its first five years. 


Technique and Inspiration 


by P. Glanville-Hicks 


It is customary to discuss the art of composing as though its 
entire process and product could be expounded in analytical dis- 
course. Such elements as cannot be subjected to this process are 
considered somewhat esoteric—or at least as unproven, and there- 
fore unreliable data. 

Yet it is clear that in the arts the problem of content versus 
form precipitates us right into the heart of the battle of tangible 
and intangible forces, so that a dual concept must be faced from 
the outset. 

It has been said of the composer that his materials lie in the 
territory of the physicist, his technique in the territory of the 
mathematician and his message in the category of the Prophet— 
since only time can establish its validity! Certainly the composer’s 
span of awareness embraces two areas: the emerged level of the 
intellect wherein is cultivated the technical skill and mastery, and 
another submerged level from whence springs his inspiration, and 
where an instinctive rather than calculated choice appears to reign. 

The whole is like an iceberg, whose submerged mass provides 
the stability supporting the emerged peaks. From the buried mass 
comes the eternal potency, while above the surface, like a long line 
of ancestors, are the forms and idiomatic patterns in all their 
geographic and historic variety in which this expressive volume 
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incarnates. It is a duality of spirit and body, and the quality of 
greatness in art has a lot to do with the degree of poise and bal- 
ance with which these two halves relate to each other and act 
together. 

The Spanish philosopher Madariaga has defined this duality in his 
book on character analysis, Englishmen, Frenchmen and Spaniards,* 
as follows: 

In the work of the spirit, the subconscious provides the seed, 
while the conscious cultivates it and makes it fructify. From 
the subconscious comes the creative impulse. The conscious 
utilises it to make it yield its maximum efficiency: the one 
is creative, the other critical. In the conscious talent works; 
from the subconscious genius springs. Genius is not great 
talent, or talent small genius; these are two different types 
of the human spirit which may be distinguished in that talent 
is mostly conscious, methodical—while genius is above all sub- 
conscious, free from all method, fertile in matters of substance. 

In eras such as our own where the arts are working their way 
through a phase of cataclysmic change, it is illuminating to re-assess 
from time to time the output of contemporary writers in terms of 
these two aspects: expressive content and technical syntax. 

The composer of the present day has inherited as his point in 
time the end stage or final decadence of a huge cycle of musical 
evolution, the cycle of harmonic or vertical thinking which crystal- 
lised around the tempered scale. 

The turn of the present century witnessed an apparent revo- 
lution in the materials and moods of music, whose tide carried 
away most of the certitudes in technical and esthetic procedure, 
leaving a chaos of new materials whose ordering is still a matter 
of controversy. Inherent though it was in the musical situation, the 
movement of the Twenties came as a shock, this very shock aspect 
later becoming a cult to haunt more serious and less spectacular 
purpose. 

It was in a sense a twofold revolution, the harmonic aspect 
being a European one, the rhythmic aspect stemming largely from 
this continent and from the impact here of native music of the 
Americas, not the least of which was that specialised but impulsive 
Metropolitan folk art Jazz. 

The harmonic aspect of the explosion erased the bases of form, 
for form in the classic sense of sonata and symphony was evolved 


*New York, Oxford University Press, 1931. 
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around, and depended upon, the relationship of tonic and dominant 
points, of statement, development and return—a design built around 
keys as a Cathedral is built around arches. The advent of dissonance, 
total dissonance to a point where key feeling or tonic-dominant 
axes were obliterated, caused the collapse of this form in the valid 
sense. 

The rhythmic aspect of the revolution restored to the Western 
musical loaf a yeast that had been missing—or at least under- 
developed for many hundred years—and the real potential of this 
element has yet to reshape the conventions of structural concept 
and orchestral layout before it can fully manifest itself. 

What is our point today, and how did we get there? If one steps 
at random into the line of musical evolution in, say, Wagner’s day, 
one sees the consonant textures that had crystallised around diatonic- 
ism being already pushed to the limits of aural credence by every 
kind of device; yet the mind, still focussed on past harmonic logic 
retained its anchorage in the origins of these progressions. Presently 
the ear, losing touch with the cause, began to notice the “effect,” 
the surface texture, and re-focussed itself to realise the sounds 
apart from any contrapuntal justification. 

Thus the dissonant continuums of Impressionism were born, as 
floating clusters of prismatic sound suspended by the tension inherent 
in chromaticism and cacaphony; these were arranged in bunches 
almost as it were “visually,” like the dots and etched patches in a 
Klee drawing. The harmonic combinations were essentially arrived 
at “by ear,” not by any “system,” and the “shape” was achieved 
intuitively, a sense of design rather than any architectural principle 
being the guiding factor. 

The works of this little era, because of their high degreee of the 
intuitive, were appealing to audiences, who prefer always a pre- 
dominance of the spontaneous over the intellectual. The lack of a 
real structural principle however was soon felt, particularly in the 
case of more extended works, and Debussy himself in late pieces 
began to reinstate form in the sense of a ready-made pattern, a 
marked turning-point toward neo-classicism where the earlier classic 
shapes were imposed upon the new sound palette. 

This was a backward step, and the retrograde direction was 
amplified thereafter by Stravinsky’s similar default. 

The sources which nourished Debussy and the Impressionists 
in their anti-Wagnerian reaction were also the influences of Stravin- 
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sky in his early ballets, when the melodic-rhythmic riches of Asian 
Russia burst forth in a new Spring. Had that predestined leader 
turned his brilliance into the charting of the technical and ex- 
pressive potentials of those vital materials, we might by this mid- 
century point have sloughed off the chrysalis of harmonic decay 
and have found and mastered the new structural principle that 
lies perhaps in rhythm. 

Stravinsky turned his back on the challenge, and taking the 
rubble from the harmonic explosion retired with it into neo- 
classicism, an uneasy pastiche where classic forms reappear clothed 
in dissonance, the very dynamite that had previously exploded them. 
It was as though Frank Lloyd Wright had failed to grasp the sig- 
nificance of the cantilever and had continued to build with the good 
old arch snappily resurfaced in chromium and glass brick! 

Running about parallel in time to the Impressionism-into-Neo- 
Classicism history, there was a persisting horizontal concept that 
pressed forward through the clashing chromatic thickets into atonal- 
ism and the twelve-tone row. 

These contrapuntalists, faced as were their confréres with the 
post-Wagnerian cacaphony, and untouched by the yeast of rhythm, 
concerned themselves with a strict ordering of the parts themselves 
in accordance with theory, disregarding the combined sound since, 
it was decreed, there was nothing the educated ear could not accept. 
Contemporary theorists declared the abolition of distinction between 
consonant and dissonant sounds, conceding a difference of degree 
but not of kind; and upon this chaotic infringement of acoustical 
law they built the Procrustean method known as Atonalism, a sys- 
tem recognizing no natural resting place in the scale or octave, 
a communism of tones where all twelve were existing free and 
equal, none to be permitted leadership. 

Thus the vertical focus of Russia and Paris came to a formalism, 
the horizontal focus of Vienna arrived at a formula, a counter- 
point method so highly intellectualised that it could be mastered 
by anyone with the necessary application. The result, though in 
actuality nothing more than an exercise in most cases, yet sounds 
“modern” because dissonant, and “profound” because incomprehens- 
ible to the average unspecialised ear which requires spontaneous 
as well as intellectual elements to satisfy it. 

In each of what seemed, twenty years ago, to be opposite direc- 
tions, the end was the same: an impasse, a cage for the creative 
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musician within which incredible technical ingenuity was cultivated, 
but where the buried half of the iceberg, Madariaga’s genius faculty, 
was overwhelmingly restricted by the merged intellectual part. 

These two faiths, Atonalism with its head Church in Vienna 
and Schoenberg as Patron Saint, and Neo-Classicism in Paris under 
the spell of Stravinsky were, from the point of view of advanced 
technique, the choice for the young composer twenty years ago, and 
in the academic sense remain so today. 

To be sure, Vienna and Paris have given way to Los Angeles 
and Cambridge, Massachusetts, while paradoxically, abroad, the 
German-speaking areas have relinquished atonalism somewhat in 
favour of neo-classicism, while France has embraced the twelve- 
tone row, as though each had exhausted the possibilities of its 
original favourite and had agreed to exchange! 

Both systems were easy to “package” for Academic life on ac- 
count of the high degree of factors on the tangible, analytical plane 
and the conveniently low percentage on the intuitive level so hard 
to systematise for imparting in classrooms. And as a result, dozens 
of youngsters emerge yearly from the Academies, fluent in these 
languages, imagining that to be thus literate is to be a poet. 

This situation had considerably eased during the war years when, 
cut off from European thinking, the patriotic search for “Americana” 
discovered and performed the wide swath of independent composers 
who had either thrown off or had never entered the European schools 
of thought. Latterly, with the resumption of communication abroad, 
a retrogression has again set in. 

. It is a fact that in countries or individuals, when the inspira- 
tional quality wanes, the reliance on intellectual formulae waxes. 
The creative fin de siécle—or possibly, exhaustion—of Europe has 
probably had a lot to do with their resorting to systems, particularly 
the most highly intellectualized one, atonalism. That this un- 
American blight should spread over our own young creators is a 
matter for regret; and there is an added subtlety to the retro- 
gression. Europe’s composers were by and large at a standstill for 
many war years. Their history stopped at the point of dissonant 
experiment, and they re-took it on from there in recent years. The 
Americans during those same years worked their way through maxi- 
mum dissonance, evolving regional] styles of spontaneous individu- 
ality which the European modernist, unaware of his own time-lag, 
is apt to deride as “old fashioned.” He fails to see that this is the 
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avant garde—in kind, at least, if not in degree—that he himself 
must reach as he exhausts as we did the dissonant frontiers. 
But such is the lack of faith in our own creators here at home, 
and such the seemingly inextinguishable prestige of Europe, that 
the Academy and their progeny take cover in an indiscriminate 
systematised use of dissonance, being assured from afar that it is 
the obligatory condition of both modernism and originality. 


In architecture, because of the change in building materials, 
our era witnessed the first fundamental change in structural principle 
since the discovery of the arch. When bricks and mortar gave way 
to glass, steel and the light metals of tremendous tensile strength, 
the arch quite properly gave way to the cantilever, and a new re- 
lation of weight, space and gravity was born. Architects were able 
to achieve this because they analysed intensively the nature of their 
new materials, and created directly from that nature. 

Because we study only techniques for handling materials, and 
make no investigation into the nature of those materials, we have 
not changed our forms or charted the psychological effects of our 
new sounds, but continue the journey in a horseless carriage. 

In the art of composition we face not only a problem of ob- 
jective analysis, but also the deeper problem of synthesis, and 
these require time and a state of mind not readily available to 
today’s composer. 

If one were to sum up the state of affairs of present-day music, 
and its cause, one might say: “Lack of leisure, with a resulting 
loss of contact with the slower-working intuitive, subconscious 
processes, and increasing reliance on the faster, more biddable in- 
tellectual formulae.” 

Synthesis lies at the end of the journey inward, into the creative 
nature of the composer, not further and further outward to the 
periphery of new materials, greater range and dynamic volume. We 
have too much material. A generation has spent itself in ingenious 
re-arrangement of what we have, thinking that the brain’s ingenuity 
could solve the whole problem of organic form in its own conscious 
realm. Another generation is launched on electronic layers of an 
added technology whose laws, like the laws of any material in the 
hands of an artist, must ultimately come to terms with the sub- 
conscious process of synthesis, selectivity and integration if art is 
to come forth, and not just another resurfacing gimmick. 
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The road lies inward in the human, not the technological, factor, 
in the knowing and possessing of the submerged half of the ice- 
berg, in Madariaga’s genius category. It is not the road of talent, 
and the brain’s arrogant cleverness. 


It is far more difficult to discuss the role played by the sub- 
conscious in the creative process, since it is an intangible part of 
the operation, discernible only in its results. 

In an extensive review of American compositions by the present 
writer some years ago, a significant fact was observed in that the 
best works of a majority of composers were those written on a 
Fellowship or underwritten leisure. The particular quality that dis- 
tinguished them was the close fusion of technical and expressive 
factors. They were “born whole” in some way that made them par- 
ticularly convincing. 

It is apparent that leisure and silence are absolute prerequisites 
for composers if they are to engage fully the many forms of aware- 
ness involved in creative activity. This leisure and silence have be- 
come the greatest luxuries in the modern world, and composers, less 
than any other group in art or science, are able to command it. 
Herein lies the composer’s problem, for while the land abounds in 
opportunity and encouragement for the adolescent, there is no pro- 
vision for the period of maturity when the composer, instead of 
producing his deepest and greatest work, is crushed under some 
merciless earning schedule. 

It is interesting to speculate as to what stage modern architec- 
ture would now have reached if all the architects of the past fifty 
- years had had to work from 9:00 to 6:00 as cement mixers or brick- 
layers, so that only their remnant energy and left-over hours were 
devoted to their designing, the results of which the building industry 
condescended to use only when the architects relinquished most of 
his rights in order to see his design in practise! 

This, fortunately, is not the position of the architect; but it is 
the position of the composer, despite the fact that he is the producer 
of the “raw material,” so to speak, of one of the biggest industries 
in the world. And if it continues to be his position too much longer, 
it will kill the goose that lays the golden eggs that nourish that 
whole industry. 

Composers will not stop writing; were the result so drastic and 
so immediately visible, the cause would soon be detected and the 
state of affairs righted. 
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Quality, not quantity will be the victim. The quantity will con- 
tinue, even increase, for the brain, separated from the slower pro- 
cesses of integrated activity with the submerged planes, produces 
busily, but the product lacks quality or meaning, and the public 
rightly rejects it. 

To be a composer is a whole way of life, and it is difficult to 
combine it satisfactorily with any other way of life, especially if 
that other is geared to a schedule without room for solitude and 
meditation. 

It is often imagined that part-time occupation can solve this 
problem, that if five hours a day, or three or four days a week, are 
available for composing, that the living can be earned and the art 
practised as well. 

This is not so—at least for the creative process which must lose. 
all sense of time it is not. It is possible for journalism, but not for 
literature; it is possible for all kinds of gebrauchsmusik where ex- 
perience and technique are sufficient. But for individual work where 
a deep point of poise between conscious and subconscious levels must 
be maintained, only a contemplative life can sustain that point 
at the level of art. 

The brain and its functions can be directed, even hurried to 
meet deadlines. Not so the Muse, which must be awaited, placated, 
courted in patience and solitude without deadlines or specifications. 

The whole phenomenon is at once a relaxation and an intense 
concentration, and with habit its many changes can be learned 
and to some extent evoked. One hour of this concentration is more 
exhausting than a whole week of purely brain activity, yet it is 
the composer’s business to face this, to know it as he knows his 
technique, and to know in what conditions it will for him occur. 

Given stillness, within and without, and the removal from even 
the possibility of interruption, the sharp focus of the intellect 
relaxes and becomes indefinite. Ideas give way to images as the 
thought descends to a point about halfway between the level of 
conscious control and one of unspecific realisation. 

A vein is tapped, and if the concentration can be sustained a 
mood begins to clothe itself in form, the form proceeding upwards 
to the surface of the mind’s territory where it is clothed in specific 
idea and spelled out in notes. 

There is scarcely awareness of the notes going down, so tense 
is the focus on the overall form of which they are merely the 
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terminology. A whole song can go down in an hour, a whole piece 
in a day or two; but it has probably taken several days or many 
weeks of seemingly aimless pondering and time-wasting before the 
submerged focus was reached and the crystallisation begun. 

With extended works interruption is inevitable, and of certain 
kinds does not dispel the poise. Going for a swim, mowing the 
lawn, shopping or even going to a party need not separate the 
composer from his contact. Only if the whole mind with the will 
behind it is obliged to apply itself to some other task is the precious 
contact broken, for the brain has created another focus on the sur- 
face level, separating it from the submerged one. 

When this happens the whole meditative process and emptying 
of the mind has to be gone through again. It may take days or 
weeks to re-establish the contact. Interruptions of this kind are at 
the least delaying—at the worst, irrevocably destructive to the 
wholeness of the work, for the temptation is strong to let the mind 
in its cleverness weld the join rather than await the heat of the 
double concentration that alone makes fusion. 

It is curious to observe how the degree of technical mastery 
practised and attained on the purely intellectual level will link up 
with the substance from the subconscious areas, even though it is 
not knowingly applied during the act of writing. 

If a composer is rich in the materials of the subconscious but 
has not built a technical mastery, the ideas will emerge, but will 
show forever and beyond mending the lack of the intellectual dis- 
ciplines. This is the talented amateur. 

Similarly, if the composer has built a superb surface equipment 
and has not the rich vein below—or, as sometimes happens, has 
not learned to tap it—then the work is invention rather than 
creation, the mind taking upon itself the function to create which 
it does not possess. This is the craftsman. , 

The real composer-artist who, endowed with the spirit, will 
patiently build the Temple and await the Muse, will find that the 
knowledge he has acquired, distilled into its final product, wisdom, 
will inhabit the whole warp and woof of his musical ideas so none 
can say which is technique, which heaven-sent material with the 
germs of its own growth and flowering contained therein. This is 
art, and this alone is what the collectivity of people over a period 
of time always recognise, for this product of true fusion is like an 
act of faith, and cannot be counterfeited. 
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A Beginning 


Report from a Workshop for Composers and Performers in Search 
of a New Mode of Making Music Together 


by Lukas Foss 


Ensemble improvisation is one of the oldest forms: of making 
music. Even today, Oriental music is inconceivable without it, and 
so is jazz. But in our serious Western music, ensemble improvisa- 
tion has been obsolete for generations. A year ago I started, at 
UCLA, a workshop consisting of six performers, some of them com- 
posers also, in an effort to rediscover the forgotten art of ensemble 
improvisation; or more accurately, to invent a technique that would 
make contemporary improvised chamber music possible. 

The need for this music is obvious. Our performers, whom we 
turn out by the hundreds in our conservatories, are disillusioned 
at the age of twenty from lack of career, and lack of creative outlet. 
Our composers, buried under a heap of theories and formulae, are 
unwittingly surrendering to a new academicism. The youngest among 
them are the saddest. They wander all over Europe and America 
in helpless isolation. What is it that discourages even the most 
talented, in a time which makes a point of encouraging the creative 
artist with an unprecedented abundance of prizes and fellowships? 
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Partly responsible may be the old German nineteenth century idea 
that there is only great music and worthless music. The composer 
is told that he is either a genius or a nonentity—that music is im- 
mortal or no good; between the two there is nothing. 

But music that is not meant to be preserved, yet is nevertheless 
a serious and spontaneous expression by talented and skilled musi- 
cians—that is the missing element in our musical life, desperately 
needed by composer and performer alike. To help bring this about 
is a task which should be of concern to all musicians. It is this 
concern that keeps our workshop alive through seemingly insur- 
mountable difficulties encountered in our weekly work sessions. 

In the hope of stimulating the interest of the young musician, 
I should like to reveal here some of our problems and the manner 
in which we tackle them. 


Walter: “Wie fang ich nach der Regel an?” 
Sachs: “Ihr stellt sie selbst und folgt ihr dann.” 
Wagner—Die Meistersinger 

Our earliest attempts were built on the idea of skeleton composi- 
tions (some notes written down, others to be added at the moment 
- of performance). This proved to be a failure. In fact, many of our 
earlier premises had to be discarded because they restricted inven- 
tion, or did not guide invention properly, or would give us a free- 
dom which we did not know how to use. Our present basis for 
operation (if I may name it so) is something I arrived at through 
much trial and error. It would be beyond the scope of this essay to 
reproduce it here. I shall have to content myself with giving the 
reader glimpses: 

Suppose our piece is going to be for five instruments and in 34 
time. Suppose we assign the ’cellist the area of the first beat, the 
_ clarinettist the second, the xylophonist the third. Suppose the three 
players have a choice of four notes each, three of which are mutually 
exclusive, and one which they have in common—will the resulting 
melodic design feature the common note so that the latter emerges 
as a kind of tonic or root? Will the other nine notes group them- 
selves around the statistically-favored note in a way similar to that 
in which the notes of a chord center around the root, or the notes 
of a scale around the tonic? 

Suppose, now, that the violinist or the flutist is called upon to pit 
a melody against the above-mentioned three-instrument counter- 
point—will the latter (‘cello, clarinet and xylophone) serve as a 


background (accompaniment, rhythm section) for the violin or flute 
solo? 
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Would a shrewd plan of preferred and auxiliary notes' plus 
the constant awareness of the change of root enable the violin and 
flute to improvise solos simultaneously which clearly relate to the 
background, so that the resulting three-part polyphony “fits,” so 
that the structure unfolds in a manner that gives the musicians 
the necessary feeling of being together? 

Can our many rules and limitations be absorbed by the musician, 
thus making them automatic, and will these rules succeed in con- 
trolling the demon of chance while at the same time offering enough 
freedom for spontaneous individual expression? 

In no other art does the battle with chance rage more fiercely 
than in the art of ensemble improvisation. If chance is subdued, 
domesticated (without being stifled), then ensemble improvisation 
is successful. 

Chance per se is interesting to gamblers only. A life haphazardly 
thrown about by the whims of chance is as dull as it is immoral. 
But chance transformed, disciplined by the will and governed by 
laws has meaning. And so it is in the arts: the study of the laws 
that transform chance into meaningful events is the creative artist’s 
daily preoccupation. 

In ensemble improvisation chance must be guided and controlled 
on the spur of the moment. For this, a set of fixed, prearranged 
rules is required. Ensemble improvisation would be chaos without 
rules, restrictions that keep the players together, ideas of order 
that insure that no undesirable results (results violating the intent 
of the music) will occur through improvised simultaneity. 

Jazz ensemble improvisation is made possible by such an order 
(the blues structure). Our first hope that we might go on from 
there proved erroneous. The blues pattern serves jazz well, but it 
does not allow for the kind of harmonic, rhythmic and melodic 
interest that lifts music completely out of the realm of popular 
formulae; and this is our aim and purpose. 

Our music must not only be unlike jazz, it must also be unlike 
Schoenberg, Hindemith, Stravinsky, et al. It is obvious that music 
by these masters can best be produced in the way they produced it. 
The kind of music we are developing in this workshop, if successful, 
will be the kind that is best produced by our method. It will never 
have the quality, nor the individuality, nor the inevitability of 
masterworks. It will not yield masterworks. It may possibly supply 


1Lack of space prevents me from elucidating upon the nature of this concept. 
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a much-needed fresh ground for future masterworks, but it will 
never supplant the old proven way of writing music. It is not in- 
tended to supplant anything, but to add to our present musical 
scene a more informal type of chamber music, offering both the 
composer and the performer a new hunting ground, ultimately, 
possibly, a much-needed new career. 

Our performer will find it refreshing to escape temporarily the 
slavery to the printed note and to attempt a creative task on his 
instrument. Our composer will find that it helps him in his solitary 
work if he takes time out to join others in a spontaneous musical 
ensemble expression that is meant for the moment only. 

I should like to see a new generation of composer-performers 
and performer-composers emerge, who work together and literally 
make their music as they make music. 

A dream? Perhaps. But the barrier between composer and per- 
former has already been broken down in jazz. The jazz musician 
is a performer-composer. The small jazz combo makes up its own 
music, or at least its own variations. There will be a time when 
small groups of classically-trained musicians form trios, quartets 
and quintets of various combinations playing masterworks as well 
as their own, relying at least for part of their program on their 
own spontaneous invention. (They will play the classics better for 
it.) Such a concert may well begin with Barték or Berg, end with 
Mozart or Beethoven, and in between feature the musicians in 
their own informal chamber music. The existence of this type of 
informal music-making in schools, conservatories and musical homes 
would revitalize our musical life. This would be the gebrauchsmusik 
which would actually be gebraucht. Hence, our project. 

Working on the invention of a theoretical basis that would make 
this new mode of making music possible, I found that aspects of 
the music of Hindemith, Schoenberg and Ives must, of necessity, 
enter into our investigation. Did not Hindemith’s effort at creating 
a gebrauchsmusik stem from a similar concern about the limitations 
of our present “dressed up” concert life?? Did not Schoenberg de- 
vise a magic rod, a magic row for his purposes of tonal organiza- 
tion? And Ives’ attempt at arriving at a free simultaneity of dif- 
ferent musics heard at once. . . . These men have worked in di- 


*If Hindemith’s gebrauchsmusik never came into its own, it is perhaps because 
he tried to give the performer smaller rather than larger tasks. He sought 
to help the unskilled performer. As it turns out, it is the highly skilled 
performer who needs this music. 
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rections which now seem to me significantly close to my goal in one 
respect or another. The obvious difficulty of the goal calls for a 
good deal of perseverance. If we manage to sustain our interest, it 
is undoubtedly because our investigation is in itself rewarding: from 
the composer’s point of view, our investigation is a re-evaluation 
of all the tools of composition, of all that makes notes work together. 
To the performer it is an invaluable solfége exercise, showing up 
the poverty of present solfége practices. Soon we shall have an 
arsenal of harmony and counterpoint theory complete with practical 
exercises and based on contemporary premises; we will then have 
the manipulation devices, the tricks of the trade, the lack of which 
render the modern composers’ work unnecessarily difficult. 

I am confident that as soon as the present ivory tower trend 
(I do not mean to belittle ivory towers; they fulfill an important 
function) yields to a new trend of Musikantentum (the two trends 
always alternate), the new improvised chamber music will come 
into existence, counter-balancing the present trend toward elec- 
tronic music (music designed to replace the performer) and bridg- 
ing the unhealthy gap between composer and performer. 
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New Electronic Media 


by Robert Ward 


New sound materials achieved through various electronic media, 
particularly the R.C.A. Electronic Music Synthesizer, were the sub- 
ject of a lecture, two demonstrations and a panel discussion early 
in December in the Juilliard Concert Hall. 

Professor Otto Luening of Columbia University launched the 
proceedings with a tribute to the men who pioneered the field. One 
was surprised to hear that primitive experiments with electronically- 
- produced sound took place as early as 1876, and that Thaddeus 
Cahill demonstrated his ““Dynamophone,” a two hundred-ton colossus 
working on principles similar to those employed in the modern 
electric organ, more than fifty years ago. 

By 1920 Theremin, Cowell, Martinot, Trautwein and Salas had 
invented other instruments for which music was written by com- 
posers as diverse as Varése, Grainger, Martinu, Berezowsky, Hon- 
egger, Milhaud, Messaien, Hindemith, Toch and Strauss, to mention 
but a few. Shortly after World War II a strong new impulse was 
given to the field by the perfection of the tape recorder. The earlier 
instruments had opened vast new possibilities in the area of in- 
finitesimal gradations of pitch, timbre, dynamics and rhythm. By 
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contrast, the tape recorder could produce no sound itself but, coupled 
with various devices long known to radio sound-effects men, its 
potential for the distortion of pre-recorded sound added exciting 
new avenues for exploration. For the composer the possibility of 
transferring his sound images directly to the listener without the 
performer as his intermediary became certain of realization. Within 
a matter of but a few years numerous centers for the development 
of the new media were established in Europe, Japan and the United 
States. With this incentive composers became busy. Some have 
worked entirely with electronically-produced sound while others have 
used pre-recorded instrumental or natural sounds, in some cases 
coupled with groups of performers playing in the conventional 
manner. 


In closing Mr. Luening stressed the point that 

the total effect of the new media is that music has gained a 
new dimension. Sounds and harmonies heretofor existing only 
in the imagination can now become reality. Rhythms, too 
complicated for performance by existing groups can be played 
electronically, instrumental melodies can be extended indefin- 
itely, and the control of loudness and softness is far greater 
than before. 

None of this will displace existing music nor does it at- 
tempt to. It does however provide new artistic means which 
stand to older music in the same relationship that Movies and 
Television stand to the living stage. A new horizon has been 
reached. What is done with the new means depends on the 
vision and response of artists and audiences. 


This was a grand introduction for Dr. Harry F. Olson, Director, 
Acoustical and Electromechanical Laboratory, R.C.A. Laboratories, 
and principal designer of R.C.A.’s Synthesizer, the instrument which 
to a great extent combines the potential of all the previously de- 
veloped electronic instruments. During Dr. Olson’s talk, portions of 
the first Synthesizer recording, released several years ago, were 
played, and slides demonstrating the scientific data on the liner 
were shown. Unfortunately most of this was pretty elementary and 
slow-going for an audience keyed to the hope of hearing some 
new and exciting sounds. Having been told of the Synthesizer’s 
vast pitch, dynamic and timbre potential, they could scarcely be 
blamed for feeling let down when the high point of Dr. Olson’s 
demonstration was an arrangement of a popular tune sounding, as 
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Mr. Kagen later remarked, as though it were played on a calliope. 
When Dr. Olson sat down, the listener was aware that great en- 
gineering skill and imagination had undoubtedly gone into the con- 
struction of the Synthesizer but at the same time he was painfully 
aware of the lack of any musical creativity in the experiments per- 
formed on the instrument. 

It was therefore a great relief when ,Vladimir Ussachevsky 
opened the evening session with a brief survey of the work being 
done at present in the various European, Japanese and American 
studios. So that the panel discussion would not be delayed too long, 
only excerpts of works were played. This was unfortunate since 
this made it impossible to judge how suitable purely electronic 
sound materials might be for more extended compositions. One 
thing was perfectly clear, however. When composers were turned 
loose at the dials, they almost immediately discarded the possible 
use of their electronic mechanisms to imitate the sounds of live 
performance. They have instinctively realized that the great new 
world to conquer is, for the most part, all audible sound beyond 
the capacity of the human voice and conventional instruments to 
produce. With the playing of excerpts by Schaeffer, Malek and 
Henry of Paris, Stockhausen of Cologne, Berio of Milano, and 
Luening and Ussachevsky of Columbia University, the evening 
came alive. 

There were perhaps those who felt that the composers had gone 
too far in discarding anything which veered toward the conventional 
sounds of music, and with only short excerpts on which to base 
a reaction, some in the audience were prone to view the whole 
matter as a kind of “lost weekend” in a sound-effects studio. Those 
who came in fear, having heard a rumor that “now that electronic 
music was here, live performers would only be needed for a few 
more years,” were reassured. 

In short, the kind of fire-works which might have been expected 
at a demonstration of radical new musical means and concepts 
whose sociological as well as musical ramifications have already 
been far-reaching, were notably absent. 

A panel discussion by William Bergsma, Sergius Kagen, Otto 
Luening, Harry F. Olson and Vladimir Ussachevsky, ably moderated 
by Jacques Barzun, closed the evening session. In introducing the 
panel, Mr. Barzun mentioned that each of the panelists had a vested 
interest in this new musico-scientific field and that presumably he 
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had been chosen to moderate the discussion because of his lack 
of any such vested interest. He made it clear, however, that in fact 
he represented what was perhaps the largest vested interest of 
all — that of the lay listener. 

Sergius Kagen was then asked for his comment on the music 
which had been heard in the afternoon and evening session. He 
found the Synthesizer excerpts disappointing and those produced 
on tape very much akin to sounds which were familiar to him 
through television and movie effects. He wondered to what degree 
this kind of composition was susceptible to control. “In the works 
heard,” he asked, “was the process involved similar to that of a 
connoisseur collecting interesting specimens of driftwood or was 
this like the work of the sculptor, executed according to a pre- 
conceived plan?” 

Mr. Luening, who was asked to respond, first complimented 
Mr. Kagen on his memory and informed him that a number of the 
excerpts which had been played were from commercial recordings 
which were frequently used as background music. He continued 
that he felt that it was the responsibility of the professional 
musician to study and become familiar with anything new in the 
area of sound. He felt confident that the new media, in the hands 
of composers and musicians with knowledge, imagination and fore- 
sight, could produce musical creations of great beauty. On the other 
hand, if these instruments are to be simply gadgets in the hands 
of idiots, then they can have no future unless of course we work 
hard to develop a large audience of idiots. 

Dr. Olson then returned to the sociological aspects and stressed 
again that the Synthesizer was not meant to replace conventional 
instruments. Indeed he felt that just as the development of tele- 
vision had actually increased the sale of radios, so would the 
Synthesizer ultimately enlarge the audience for music in all other 
forms. He stated that the Synthesizer was simply a small part of 
the rapidly developing new art of communication. Many musicians 
_ had in fact indicated that they felt frustrated by the limitations 
of ordinary instruments and were very grateful to R.C.A. for the 
Synthesizer. 

Mr. Bergsma disputed a contention that employment of musicians 
had been unaffected by electronic instruments. He estimated that 
by now probably 90% of the music heard today was electronic and 
that musicians’ employment possibilities had probably been de- 
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creased by 50 to 75% as a direct result of new means of com- 
munication. Beyond this, concepts of performance and timbre have 
changed as a result of recording. There are even those listeners 
who have become so accustomed to the sound of electronic repro- 
duction that they find live performance a disappointment. Such 
recent developments as stereophonic sound were indeed fascinating 
but totally unnatural and in no way the same as any sensation 
achieved in a concert hall. “If, in fact,” Mr. Bergsma remarked, 
“stereophonic sound is to be regarded as true reproduction, and 
since it requires speakers set some 10 feet apart, it will pre- 
sumably require listeners with ears 10 feet apart.” He felt that 
the Synthesizer should be made available to composers and that 
only through experimentation and trial and error could its musical 
value be fully developed. 

Mr. Ussachevsky, in turn, spoke of the temptations which had 
been opened by these vast areas of acoustical research and analysis. 
In later remarks he hinted also at the tedious labor which of necessity 
went into the composition of even a brief work employing electronic 
instruments. For those working in the field, the new timbres and 
pitches very soon ceased to sound bizarre or even unusual and 
the compulsion to move from experimental efforts to organized 
creation developed very rapidly. At this point the composer began 
to realize very real esthetic satisfaction in the new sounds. 

Generally the evening’s proceedings left an adventurous glint 
in the eye—or ear—of some, while provoking others to attitudes of 
hostility or ridicule. It is unlikely that either reaction in retro- 
spect will seem to have been a very reasonable one. The difficulty 
and heartbreak of any creative effort in the new media (particu- 
larly here in the United States where no really adequate labs are 
available) will quickly discourage any but the strongest and most 
patient adventurers. However, the immense potential of electronic 
developments and the deep inroads they have already made in the 
economical, sociological and artistic aspects of musical life today 
are probably but portents of things to come. In this light, the 
jeers of the detractors must be viewed simply as evidence of deep 
uncertainties among musicians today. 

The historian knows from his study of the past that there is but 
one certainty and that is the ebb and flow of ceaseless change. The 
radical departures of Stravinsky, Bart6k, Schoenberg, Ives and 
Varése have up to now been viewed as a rupture of unprecedented 
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violence with tradition. The events signalizing this revolution have 
been in some cases spectacular and ever attended by wide publicity. 
On second thought, however, one must realize that these new 
esthetic concepts have in no way affected or changed our basic — 
musical institutions. 

The repercussions of electronic developments, on the contrary, 
have for a generation vastly influenced every aspect of our musical 
life except perhaps the creative. The work demonstrated in these 
two sessions, however, conclusively indicates that composers have 
begun to give very serious consideration to the new media. Im- 
portant advances have already been made toward the development 
of basic techniques and instruments to provide flexibility, as well 
as ease and speed of manipulation. We may be certain therefore 
that in the future we shall hear more and more music created 
through electronic media. 

Summing up toward the end of the discussion, Mr. Barzun re- 
minded the audience that in the past virtually everything really 
new in the arts did not at first seem like art at all and that 
man had ceaselessly resisted the machine only to embrace it happily 
later on when he understood its benefits. 


i 
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The Labyrinth of Chopin Ornamentation 


by Jan Holeman 


Of all the riddles invented, none are as malicious as those of- 
fered by composers who leave to our judgment the meaning of their 
embellishments. To become oriented in the uncertainties of orna- 
mentation, one may do endless research and still have no guarantee 
that any conclusions will be trustworthy. An ornament has a 
peculiar independence, expressing itself differently according to 
period and country, or as interpreted by individual composers. 
Furthermore, a composer may apply an identical ornament in 
various manners, depending on the character of a given work, sec- 
tion or phrase. Pianistic convenience must also be considered. 

Defined by R. Hughes as “musical parasites,” ornaments live 
off the preceding or the main note, offering two possibilities of per- 
formance: by anticipation or on the beat. The essential question 
concerns the choice between these two approaches—a choice not 
always indicated by the composer. We know, for instance, that 
Schubert and his contemporary, Loewe, often applied anticipation 
to their mordents. From the standpoint of evolution it would ap- 
pear rather strange that Chopin should disregard the increasing 
tendency toward the anticipation. But Chopin left no instructions 
for his grace-system. Nearly every one of his ornaments can be 
understood either way. 
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The ambiguity of Chopin’s notation should not appear unusual. 
Musical notation in Chopin’s time, and even today, leaves much to 
be desired. We can do more with rhythm at the piano than we can 
on paper. Chopin himself must have felt this inadequacy when he 
occasionally placed his single appoggiatura before the bar to indi- 
cate anticipation. (Incidentally, this ingenious device was attributed 
to Schumann, who used it more frequently.) Some examples can be 
found in the autographs of the Waltz, Opus 34, No. 1, bar 26; the 
Etude, Opus 25, No. 2, bar 67, etc. Yet, if Chopin wished to indi- 
cate an anticipatory appoggiatura in the middle of the measure, 
this device was of no help. Other ornaments involve similar diffi- 
culties. 

The rhythmic ambiguity of Chopin’s embellishments is reflected 
in piano performances of immense diversity. Deprived of a better 
solution, the performer relies upon his musical instinct, or follows 
his model-pianist who, incidentally, is just as confused. In view of 
the significant position which the embellishments occupy in Chopin’s 
works, however, the matter of choice is far less open than many 
are inclined to believe. Chopin’s embellishments represent much more 
than a coloristic frame for “main notes.” His ornament appears 
as a rhythmic, dynamic or variational tool to serve a more definite 
musical purpose. The decorative becomes creative, the ornament at 
times constituting an organic part of the melodic and harmonic con- 
tent, as in the Berceuse, bars 15-18. Here, were we to exclude the 
appoggiatura, the phrase would lose its meaning. Consequently, in 
many instances the correct interpretation of Chopin’s embellish- 
ments may determine the final effect of the performance. 


The Sources 

In the case of Chopin’s ornamentation, the sources of information 
are sources of perpetual misunderstanding. There are three books 
devoted to his embellishment—all in mutual disagreement.! The exist- 
ing concrete evidence is not at all extensive and, unfortunately, is 
contradictory as well. Chopin’s pupil, Karl Mikuli, edited all the 
works of his master, supplying his edition with a foreword which 
includes some valuable data. Nonetheless, when he touched upon 
this subject, he provided only general information. Thus we read: 


1Dunn, J. P.: Chopin’s Ornamentation. Novello, 1922. 
Ottich, Dr. Maria: Chopins Klavierornamentik. Germany, 1938. 
Wojcik-Keuprulian, Bronislava: Melodyka Chopina. Lwow, 1930. 
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In the trill, which Chopin usually recommended on the auxili- 

ary, he required perfect evenness rather than great rapidity, 

the closing turn to be played easily and without haste. 
Where did Chopin allow exceptions? No word. To complete the 
mystery, Mikuli adds: 


For turn (gruppetto) and appoggiatura, Chopin suggested the 
great Italian singers as models. 


Undoubtedly, the pupil of Chopin knew more. Mikuli’s fingering, 
however, sometimes indicates his conception of Chopin’s ornament. 
For instance, in the Bolero, Mikuli’s fingering in bar 130 indicates 
that the appoggiatura should be omitted, while in bar 148, the 
presence of two different fingers clearly states, “play it.” 

- Somewhat more extensive evidence may be found in Beyschlag’s 
book, Die ornamentik der Musik. The author presents a series of 
interesting examples referring to Chopin’s friend, Charles Halle, 
and Chopin’s pupil, Georg Mathias. These witnesses seem to be 
in agreement but they do not follow any fixed patterns and their 
choice appears in relationship to the individual demands of the 
work. Unfortunately, Beyschlag does not explain clearly enough 
the circumstances under which this material was acquired. His 
broad description, “personal acquaintance,” sounds rather equivocal. 

Quite confusing are Mathias’ suggestions in regard to appoggia- 
turas which are identical to the main note of the following trill. 
In the Mazurka, Opus 7, No. 1, bar 50, he omits the appoggiatura, 
yet in the Polonaise, Opus 53, bar 33, he includes the analogous 
appoggiatura in the performance.’ 

Naturally, the editors were also in disagreement: Klindworth’s 
fingering “omitted” the appoggiatura, while the fingers marked by 
Scholtz indicated repeating it. 

The suggestions of Halle may also raise doubts. In the Berceuse, 
bar 15, he recommended the thematic appoggiatura as anticipatory. 
Neither Paderewski nor Sauer, Rosenthal, \D’Albert, Godowsky, 
Backhaus, Moiseivitch or Friedman agreed with this on their re- 
cordings. The only pianists who did prefer an anticipation were 
Michalowski and Hofmann. It is also worth noting that Halle sug- 


2As far as the recorded pianists are concerned, the Polonaise’s appoggiatura was 

omitted by Paderewski (MM 69 = quarter); D’Albert (88); Godowsky (90); 
Lhevinne (92) and Friedmann (88) who, incidentally, recommended in his 
edition the repetition of the appoggiatura in question. Pianists who included 
the appoggiatura: Sirota (88); Da Motta (88); Hoffman (83); Petri (84); 
Gieseking (88) and Horowitz (83). 
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gested an anticipation for the notated mordent in the Nocturne, 
Opus 32, ‘No. 2, bars 27-8, where Dunn explicitly advised the op- 
posite manner. 

Tracing further evidence, we can find a few clues in Ganche’s 
book, Dans le souvenir de F. Chopin. The author presents some or- 
iginal examples from the music which once belonged to a pupil 
of Chopin, Mme Dubois. Marks made by Chopin’s pencil show how 
he divided a group of grace notes between the right and left hands. 
These indications stubbornly differ with data given by Mathias, who 
studied with Chopin for five years. Chopin combined the first note 
of the ornamental figure with the principal bass note; Mathias in- 
terpreted the same figure by anticipation. 

Briefly, the reliable sources contradict each other, while the 
specialized books often do not give a single concrete reference and 
at times do not substantiate the reasons for their conclusions. In 
view of this situation, I have decided to use a somewhat different 
method of investigation. I gave primary consideration to Chopin’s 
autographs, which permitted me to follow his hand notations be- 
fore they were surrendered to the editorial windmill. These manu- 
scripts contain a number of hidden indications in regard to Chopin’s 
embellishments and thus the critical analysis of Chopin’s auto- 
graphs may be considered a new starting point for more objective 
research. 

In addition, I am introducing some hitherto unknown evidence: 
ornamentation as executed by eminent virtuosi, and selected from 
an extensive historical record library. Although this evidence will 
not serve for any final conclusions, it is not to be completely dis- 
regarded. Chopin, himself a distinguished pianist, wrote almost ex- 
clusively for pianists’ fingers, and there is every reason to believe 
that his ornaments were intended to be playable. This point will 
gain full meaning when we realize that certain ways of performing 
ornaments are pianistically disadvantageous even for excellent 
virtuosi, while some seemingly “impossible” ways are just a matter 
of an adequate technique. 


At this point I wish to emphasize that, by presenting the dif- 
ferent pianists in their various renditions, I am not attempting to 
evaluate their art. My examination has rather a scientific character, 
and the esthetic quality of the performance is here of secondary 
value. To avoid inaccuracies, I have analyzed all recordings by 
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means of a specially built “sonic microscope” which permits minute 
examination in all speeds ranging from 100 rpm to 12 rpm. 

The first consideration will be given to the artists whose in- 
terpretation might have been closer to Chopin’s tradition. The oldest 
recorded Chopin performer was De Pachmann (born 1848), who 
could easily have heard Mikuli and Mathias while already a mature 
pianist himself. (Theoretically, Mikuli and Mathias could also have 
recorded, since they were still alive a number of years after the 
cylinder and shellacs were in use.) A number of Chopin recordings 
were left by Rosenthal, who once studied with Mikuli. I also gained 
access to a few records made by Michalowski, who also studied with 
Mikuli. Historical discography includes several Liszt pupils whose 
occasional “disagreement” proves that they were as uncertain about 
the ornaments fifty years ago as we are today. The interpreters 
may be divided into four groups: 


1. Liszt’s pupils: Friedheim, Sauer, De Greef, Rosenthal, D’Albert 
Da Motta. 


2. Chopin’s editors: Michalowski, Pugno, Paderewski, Cortot, Fried- 
man, Kreutzer. 

38. The keyboard masters born 1848-1884: De Pachmann, Busoni, 
Rachmaninoff, Lhevinne, Hofmann, Petri, Backhaus. 

4. Selected artists born since 1885: Rubinstein, Moiseivitch, Orloff, 
Novaes, Gieseking, Brailowski, Casadesus, Arrau, Horo- 
witz, Kentner, Gilels, Lipatti. 


The Ornamental Hierarchy* 

In a letter to his engraver, Haydn protested against confusing 
his signs for the mordent and the tr. A similar letter could have 
been written by Chopin, whose tr was often mistaken for a mordent 
symbol. These two signs are usually confused, since the mordent 
over a short note in a fast passage becomes a triplet, which is 
equivalent to a short tr. 

In the earlier works, written c. 1826-29, Chopin seldom applied 
the mordent symbol, while tr appeared frequently. This might sug- 
gest that Chopin’s tr had a substitute role when for some reason he 
avoided inserting the mordent. There is another basis for the 
“substitute” theory: Chopin rarely employed the notated mordent, 
the mordent symbol and the tr in a single composition, while combi- 


*To avoid confusion, the sign tr stands in Chopin’s works for a triplet or 
quintuplet, while the trill stands for a trill of any length. 
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nations of any two of them appear everywhere. Chopin’s works 
themselves indicate that by using the tr and the mordent symbol, 
he intended to take the full advantage of their different character- 
istics. As is known, Chopin seldom repeated a long phrase without 
any modification, unless he used abbreviation marks the second time. 
To color a repetitive passage, Chopin would use all sorts of devices, 
among them his choice means—the embellishment. His delicate tech- 
nique served here not only to alter but to enrich the repeated 
melodic pattern. Whether instinctively or consciously, Chopin often 
distributed his ornaments in a certain hierarchy. For instance, in 
using a given motive twice, Chopin would present the first version 
unembellished, while on repetition he would decorate one of the 
thematic notes by a short ornament, usually a grace note or a 
mordent, but seldom a tr. This technique may be seen in the Mazurka, 
Opus 63, No. 2. Bar 1 has no ornament, but the equivalent, bar. 9, 
has an appoggiatura. In first statements, Chopin sometimes used a 
trill, which in repetition was enriched by a preceding grace note. 
An example is the Nocturne, Opus 15, No. 2, bar 55 (a short trill) 
and bar 56 (a short trill preceded by a double appoggiatura). The 
same ornamental order may be observed in the Nocturne, Opus 55, 
No. 1, in bars 6 and 14. 

Now, let a number of illustrations emphasize Chopin’s preference 
for using the tr as an expansion of the mordent symbol: in the 
Impromptu in A-flat major, bar 67 has a mordent symbol, replaced 
by a tr in the equivalent bar, 75; the Mazurka, Opus 7, No. 1, 
bars 46 and 50; the Mazurka, Opus 7, No. 3, bars 29 and 31; the 
Mazurka, Opus 67, No. 1, bars 30-32 and 38-40; the Nocturne, 
Opus 9, No. 1, bars 14 and 76; the Nocturne, Opus 9, No. 2, bars 
5 and 21; and many others. 

Since the mordent is the shortest form of a trill, any tr or even 
a triplet may be considered an expansion of the mordent. These 
signs appear in Chopin’s works so frequently in a gradual develop- 
ment that there is no logical reason for not playing them as written, 
i.e., according to their individual] characteristics. 


The Two Mordents 

The most confusing problem, however, is that concerning Chopin’s 
two favorite ornaments: the mordent written in a graphic symbol 
and the other written in small grace notes. 
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Some of Chopin’s editors and biographers believe that these 
mordents are in every respect synonymous. As we have already 
noted, they also supposed that the sign tr often was intended by 
Chopin as a mordent. Since a tr on a short note becomes a triplet 
in a rapid tempo, we could thus equate all four ornaments. Such 
a simplification, however, is not acceptable. Complex circumstances 
indicate that Chopin must have made a clear distinction between 
these embellishments, similar in their origin, yet not identical in 
their characteristics. 

In the opening measures of the Waltz, Opus 70, No. 1, the com- 
poser used a notated mordent, a tr and a triplet to diversify the 
rhythmic structure. Had Chopin considered the tr and the notated 
mordent equivalent, he would certainly have replaced the latter by 
a tr, shorter in notation. Moreover, in the Mazurka, Opus 67, No. 1, 
Chopin used a tr in bars 42-45; the similar bars, 30-32 have a 
notated mordent, while bar 48 received a triplet in eights. Neither 
can one suppose that he would expend the effort to write out every 
notated mordent if a mordent symbol could take its place. Very 
economical in his notation, Chopin never wrote more than was 
necessary. His autographs disclose how frequently he used abbre- 
viations to avoid unnecessary writing. Let us review the Nocturne, 
Opus 32, No. 2, where Chopin alternated both mordents. On first 
reading, his choice of notation may seem accidental. A closer ex- 
amination reveals that the distribution of these ornaments seems 
to have a certain plan. In bars 27 and 28, the first note is preceded 
by the notated mordent, while the somewhat different bars 29 and 
30 are graced by the mordent symbol. Now, bar 32, which is similar 
to bar 28, again received a notated mordent, while bars 33-34, which 
are equivalent to bars 29-30, have a mordent symbol. 

We may assume from the brief evidence presented here that 
Chopin’s mordents were not identical. This still does not answer the 
essential question as to the manner in which they should be executed. 
Before attempting to provide an answer, it is necessary to review 
all manners in which they are executed. I said “all,” because the 
general division into “on” and “off” is artificial. Mordents may be 
performed (and are!) in exactly ten different ways. Nearly every 
version may be artistically justified, but no single one may be ap- 
plied to every situation. The ten performing versions are as follows: 
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1. On the beat, with a short “stop,” accenting the first note: {; 
also: {ff . Of course, the speed would vary, depending on the tempo 
of the work and the value of the ornamented note. Chopin’s pianistic 
idol and consultant, Kalkbrenner, prescribed this interpretation for 
the noted mordent, the interpretation called “misleading” by Dann- 
reuther. 

2. On the beat, with a short “stop,” accenting the last note; also, by 

decreasing the volume so that the mordent is softer than the sur- 

rounding principal notes. Used by Chopin’s contemporary, Hummel, 
for the notated mordent. Seldom performed. This version creates 

a certain old-fashioned flavor. The delayed accent postpones the 

appearance of the main note, creating the impression of non- 

simultaneous action of the hands. 

On the beat, with a short “stop,” without an accent. 

On the beat, as a triplet, with the accent on the first note. 

On the beat, as a triplet, without accent. 

Same as 5. above, but the second and third notes of the triplet are 

played more softly, while the next main note returns to the 

previous dynamic level. This version offers some very subtle ef- 
fects. Used occasionally by De Pachmann. 

7. Off the beat, with the accent on the last note. 

8. Off the beat, with the accent on the first note. 

9. Off the beat, without accent. 

10. Off the beat, without the accent, but, as in the version 6. above, 
the two notes of the mordent are played at a reduced dynamic 
level. This delicate and difficult version was used occasionally by 
Pugno, Rachmaninoff, Friedheim and Hofmann. 


There is one additional on-the-beat version, colored by a rather unusual 
modification. It was used by a single great pianist of the older generation. He 
was in the habit of striking the second note of the mordent simultaneously 
with the bass note. This happened because he originally intended to play the 
mordent by anticipation. Since he usually preferred to play the right hand 
a bit sooner (and not, as many supposed, that he delayed his right hand), 
the mordent was interrupted by the premature entrance of the bass note, thus 
giving the impression of being played on the beat! 


After eliminating the exceptional versions, we are left with 
four fundamental conceptions for Chopin’s choice: 


1. Both mordents on the beat—doubtful. 

2. Both mordents off the beat—doubtful. 

3. The notated on the beat, the symbol off the beat—very doubtful. 
4. The notated off the beat, the symbol on the beat—quite convincing. 


The result of my research has led me to believe that the last 
version was that of Chopin. 


| 
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The Notated Mordent—Evidence 

In his book on Chopin ornamentation, Dunn flatly stated that 
both mordents should always begin on the beat. But there are several 
reasons for supposing that Chopin interpreted his notated mordent 
by anticipation. The mentioned economy of his notation indicates 
that the mordent written in notes should be read differently than 
the symbol. Besides, Chopin never placed the notated mordent in the 
middle of a fast and difficult passage of consecutive notes, while 
the mordent symbol appears in such passages. (For examples, see 
the Waltz, Opus 64, No. 1, bar 10; Sonata, Opus 4, Finale, bar 104.) 

Here are some concrete examples which “pianistically” speak 
for anticipation. In the Mazurka, Opus 17, No. 1, bar 17, the chord 
A-flat—D—F is preceded by a notated mordent, F-G. The tempo is 
indicated as Vivo e resoluto (MM 160 = quarter). Even the most 
skillful virtuoso will agree that in the prescribed Vivo and forte, this 
mordent cannot be accurately performed except by anticipation. Note 
that in the similar bar, 21, Chopin inserted a mordent symbol, but 
he reduced its chord to a C-F interval which makes it possible to 
play this mordent on the beat. We can also consider bar 5 as ad- 
ditional evidence for anticipation. The main note after the mordent 
received an accent. Had Chopin intended this mordent on the beat, 
he would probably not have inserted the accent over the main note. 

A final example is the Mazurka, Opus 67, No. 1. Chopin placed 
the notated mordent in bars 30-32, while the equivalent bars, 38-40, 
received tr (and not the mordent symbol!) to distinguish between 
two similar sections. This is to be expected. Chopin often altered 
accents to diversify similar phrases. Thus, the unaccented tr in 
bars 38-40 means a triplet which is always “unconsciously” accented 
on the first note, while unaccented notated mordents in bars 30-32 
are anticipatory and the “unconscious accent” falls on the last note, 
which is here the main note. Examples of this type are numerous. 


Mordent Symbol 

The fact that the notated mordent might now be accepted as 
anticipatory still leaves unsolved the enigma of the mordent symbol. 
It is almost certain that Chopin intended this mordent on the beat. 
There is musical as well as pianistic motivation to support this 
theory. To begin with, Chopin’s predilection for a rich diversity of 
embellishment would probably lead him to maintain the traditional 
(on the beat) pattern for the mordent symbol. This would offer an 
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excellent contrast between a notated mordent and the symbol. More- 
over, the traditional version, with the stop, at times offers some 
unusual artistic effects—especially when the mordent is used to 
emphasize piquant dance-qualities. On other occasions, however, the 
attractive “stop” is canceled by the speed which changes the 
mordent into a triplet. Finally, in a few autographs, Chopin him- 
self replaced the tr by a mordent symbol and there is no doubt that 
this mordent was intended on the beat. (For example, the first 
autograph of the Waltz, Opus 34, No. 1, bars 68 and 72 have a 
trill while the second version received the mordent symbol.) 

The pianistic motivation to support the on-the-beat theory is quite 
extensive and merits minute perusal. 

In the Rondo alla Mazur (Vivace, MM 132 = quarter), bar 11 
has a symbol over the quarter note, preceded by a sixteenth note 
which leaves too little time for anticipation. A more complex ex- 
ample is provided by the Waltz, Opus 34, No. 1, where the accented 
mordent symbol appears over the first quarter note in bar 42. Note 
that the last sixteenth in the previous bar is followed by a rest of 
equal value to permit, or even to induce, the lifting of the hand. 
The movement is needed for a fresh attack on the accented mordent. 
If the Waltz is played in an acceptable speed, the lifted hand will 
not return in time for the anticipation. In addition, the anticipation 
would be immensely difficult from a rhythmic standpoint and would 
conflict with our usual rhythmic practices, since the mordent off 
the beat should be accented on its last note. In the similar bar 34, 
however, the mordent is not accented by Chopin, while the rest is 
replaced by a legato slur. 

The recorded performances are as follows: Schwarwenka—on the 
beat, as a triplet, MM 92 = dotted half. Paderewski—off the beat, 
88, but without considering the rest and the accent. Hofmann—on 
the beat, as a triplet, 84. Rubinstein—off the beat, 100 (in this 
section), with the accent falling naturally on the last note. The 
remarkable speed, however, leads him to compensate by unnoticeably 
shortening the third eighth note, D-flat in the right hand, thus 
making the rest appear a bit sooner for the benefit of the mordent. 
Novaes—on the beat, 86, with an accent on the last note (!), alla 
Kalkbrenner. And Lipatti—on the beat, as a triplet, 96 (in this 
section). In bar 34 and the next, where no rest precedes the mordent, 
he plays it by anticipation. 
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Another eloquent example, which excludes an anticipation, is the 
mordent symbol in bar 27 of the Polonaise, Opus 53. This super- 
inconvenient mordent (for the fourth and fifth fingers) is played by 
every pianist on the beat. Pianists usually combine it with the 
preceding main note to form four even thirty-second notes. Some 
play it as a triplet. The anticipation would be possible only in a 
moderate tempo (and by releasing the first finger from the pre- 
ceding note, G). The original metronomic tempo is unfortunately 
unknown; Chopin marked the Polonaise Maestoso. Most pianists 
play it at speeds ranging from MM 84—92 per dotted half note, 
while Paderewski alone chose 69. Yet, a surprise awaits us in 
Halle’s book, Life and Letters (1896), where the author recalls 
Chopin’s own distaste for the virtuosi who became addicted to ex- 
cessive speed in this particular piece. The same complaint is echoed 
in an interview by D. Lamond who recalls a lesson with Liszt. In 
the octave section of this Polonaise, Liszt stopped Lamond, saying 
that he was not interested in how fast his student could play 
octaves but was interested in hearing the charge of the Polish 
cavalry. 

The next curious and contradictory case is that of the Nocturne, 
Opus 27, No. 3 (lento sostenuto), where bars 16 and 18 have the 
mordent symbol over a minor third preceded by an identical third 
of thirty-second value. In the prescribed MM 50 = dotted quarter, 
the anticipation would appear impossible. But it should be men- 
tioned that for technical, as well as esthetic reasons, this Nocturne 
has never been performed at such a fast rate. In fact, whoever first 
inscribed this tempo (Chopin himself?) undoubtedly made a mis- 
take. He probably meant—and perhaps originally wrote!—MM 50 
= an undotted quarter, which is equal to 33/1-3 to a dotted quarter. 
As the metronome has no numbers below 40, the slower tempo 
could have been determined more easily in a quarter value, and thus 
was given 50. Still another possibility was that the dotted quarter 
note was a misprint for a dotted eighth. 

The recorded renditions of this Nocturne completely confirm this 
theory. Among the older generation of pianists, De Pachmann plays 
the mordent on the beat, striking the bass note shortly before the 
mordent begins. His speed: MM 32 for a dotted quarter (!), or 48 
for an undotted one. At this rate, to be sure, anticipation is not too 
difficult either. Rosenthal also plays the mordent on the beat: 36 to 
a dotted quarter, or 5614 to an undotted one. But he conveniently 
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changes the complex rhythmic figure and plays the mordent as an 
even triplet. Godowsky performs this mordent by anticipation, and 
changes the value of the preceding minor third from a thirty- 
second to a sixteenth to gain more time for the anticipatory treat 
ment. His speed: 34 to a dotted, or 51 to an undotted, quarter. Hof- 
mann also applies an anticipation. His speed is exactly that of 
Godowsky’s. 

We cannot suppose that each of these pianists was wrong. After 
all, the inscribed speed of 50 to a dotted quarter renders bar 52 
absolutely unplayable. Even among more recent virtuosi, we cannot 
find a single one who took such a chance. Rubinstein uses 40 and 
Novaes 31 to a dotted quarter; both of them play this mordent 
by anticipation. 

Now the last, and the most intriguing case against anticipation. 
In the Waltz, Opus 64, No. 1, bars 10, 12 and 20 received mordent 
symbols. It is difficult to perform them on the beat and correctly 
(without changing into triplets), but to play them by anticipation 
in unreduced speed is actually impossible. Bar 10 introduces an 
especially great problem since the E-flat in the right hand has 
to be repeated. Chopin’s original tempo is not known to us, the only 
inscription being molto vivace. Since the Waltz, Opus 70, No. 1, 
marked molto vivace, is marked MM 88 = dotted half, we could 
accept this tempo as suitable to the Waltz, Opus 64, No. 1. Naturally, 
played on the beat at 88, these mordents (in the Opus 64 Waitz) 
are usually transformed into triplets, excluding any “stops.” Why 
then did Chopin not use the sign tr, which takes as little time to 
write? It seems all the more confusing since bar 93, analogous to 
bar 20, received a tr instead of a mordent. We do not know whether 
Chopin himself ever played this Waltz at 88, facing the problem 
he bequeathed to his “faithful pianists” in bars 10, 12 and 20. How 
they faced it—each in his own particular way—may be seen in the 
tables on pages 36-37. 

Chopin’s compositions, however, also contain some examples to 
support an anticipation for the mordent symbol. Since these ex- 
amples are grounded in musical as well as pianistic motivation, it is 
necessary to discuss them at length. The main objection to playing 
the mordent on the beat would concern these works, where the 
mordent played on the beat would split the musical phrase in half. 
This could happen in the following instances. 


Jan Holeman 


In the Mazurka, Opus 63, No. 3, in bar 16 the unaccented mordent 
symbol appears in the middle of the phrase. The on-the-beat version 
would alter the indicated phrasing, splitting it into two, because the 
traditional version is usually followed by a small accentuation on 
the mordent’s first note. Even Paderewski, who often plays mordents 
on the beat, performs this mordent by anticipation. A similar ex- 
ample is to be found in the Mazurka, Opus 67, No. 4, in bars 1 
and 3. The unaccented mordent symbol, if played on the beat (with 
a stop), will cause too many accents here, regardless of the pianist’s 
intentions. Consequently, no pianist applied the on-the-beat version 
here. Still more critical are bars 10, 11 and 12 in the Mazurka, 
Opus 33, No. 4, where the unaccented mordent symbol should be 
played by anticipation to prevent too frequent accentuation which 
would result in a disintegration of the musical phrase. The real 
damage caused by unrecommended accentuation can best be illus- 
trated in the Waltz, Opus 34, No. 3, bars 50 and 52. The mordent 
starts after a rest and falls on the second beat of the bar. By play- 
ing it on the beat, we would shift the accent from the first beat 
to the second and create a version the composer certainly never 
intended. Furthermore, if we play this mordent as a triplet (to 
mellow the accentuation), we would alter the rhythmic pattern and 
thus expand the melodic motive. 

It is important to remember that the accentuation in Chopin’s 
ornaments is not, or rather should not be, an arbitrary matter. 
The frequently expressed idea that a mordent is also an accent is 
unjustified. In the Waltz, Opus 34, No. 1, bar 32, Chopin inserted 
an accent on the last quarter note, A-flat, graced by a mordent 
symbol. But in bar 34, he omitted the accent on the upper E-flat 
which has the same mordent symbol. Moreover, in the analogous 
bars 40 and 42, Chopin reversed the accent, leaving the A-flat un- 
accented while adding an accent to the upper E-flat! 

The concluding and perhaps most unusual example to support 
an anticipation combines both the pianistic and the musical motiva- 
tions. It is the Impromptu in A-flat, where the confusing accented 
mordent symbol greets us in the opening note in the right hand. 
The character of this piece requires a fast tempo, indicated by the 
composer as Allegro assai, quasi Presto (Chopin’s metronome mark- 
ing unknown). The mordent, played at full speed on the beat with 
a short stop, becomes unapproachable. Yet, in his instructive edition 
of the Impromptus, Hans von Biilow insisted on playing the mordent 
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on the beat. His tempo stands for MM 132 = quarter. In the foot- 
note he introduced the mordent as a triplet and warned against 
playing it by anticipation. (Incidentally, Kreutzer’s footnote in his. 
edition indicates just the opposite—an anticipation.) Biilow explained 
that the anticipatory mordent would lead to an “harmonic in- 
correctness” in bar 21. But Chopin offers far bolder “harmonic 
incorrectness” in some of his later works. Besides, the mordent 
played off the beat, quickly, does not run together with the pre- 
ceding dissonance-note, and Chopin was probably much more con- 
cerned with actual sounds than with formalistic harmonic laws. 
Should we accept the Biilow explanation, we could as well dismiss 
all modern pedalling, including that given by Chopin. himself in 
the opening bars of the Polonaise Fantasie, where the pedal intro- 
duces a far stronger harmonic conflict than the innocent off-beat 
mordent in the Impromptu. Biilow is indeed not alone in his con- 
ception—he finds allies in Mathias and Halle. In a strong belief 
that this mordent should fall on the beat, all three musicians changed 
it into a triplet—the only remaining way to make it pianistically 
performable at the correct speed. 

But accepting a triplet, we are left with a dismal choice: either 
we make an even quintuplet combining the mordent with the two 
next main notes, or we play the triplet and these two notes in two 
separate impulses. In either case the original melodic figuration is 
disfigured. The mordent, changed into a triplet, would here auto- 
matically increase the number of notes in the melodic motive and 
consequently form a different thematic pattern. Unlike a triplet, 
the mordent never serves to expand the melodic function in Chopin’s 
music, and there is no reason to suppose that this time Chopin 
made an exception. 

The pianists who still wish to perform this mordent on the beat 
with a stop would have to compromise their tempo to approximately 
MM 120 to the quarter. Possibly Chopin’s Allegro, quasi Presto 
was closer to our Allegro than to our Presto. Then too, Chopin’s 
piano had a far easier action than our modern instruments. Yet 
I know of no pianist who performed the Impromptu at 120. The 
recorded pianists present two approaches to the Impromptu’s 


mordent: 
1. On the beat, as a triplet-—only De Pachmann, at a speed of 148. 
2. Off the beat, as recommended by Kreutzer, Hofmann and Godowsky. 
Their choice was shared by Cortot (180), Moiseivitch (192!), 
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Orloff (140), Horowitz (166), Kentner (approximately 132) ana 
Arrau, who plays at 166 and makes an exception, preceding the 
mordent by an additional upper F incorporated into the “total” 
ornament. 

As far as the Impromptu mordent is concerned, the only reason- 
able treatment remains that of anticipation. But somewhat different 
is the case with the Mazurkas, where the mordent played on the 
beat with a stop occasionally causes an undesirable accentuation. 
Theoretically, there are three ways to avoid these accents: 

1. By decreasing the volume of the second and third (main) note— 
extremely difficult. 

2. By decreasing the volume of the first and second note and re- 
turning to the normal volume on the third (main) note. As I have 
already said, this version would create a certain old-fashioned flavor. 

3. By playing the mordent at exactly the same volume as the sur- 
rounding main notes. In many cases this version is difficult too, 
and it would diminish the charming lightness of the ornament, a 
lightness approachable only when the mordent is played softer than 
the main note. 

Naturally, all these problems might have been of minor im- 
portance in Chopin’s time when the pianos had such a light action 
that it was easy to play mordents on the beat without any accentu- 
ation. Since our pianos are not adapted to this delicate treatment, 
the anticipation should be acceptable. It is always better to preserve 
the “stop,” which makes the mordent sound more gracious, than 
to change it into an ordinary triplet. As for the contrast so much 
favored by Chopin, his two mordents could be interpreted in a 
different speed instead of in a different rhythm, the notated being 
played a bit slower.* This solution would suit such works as the 


*Although I have explained both mordents in detail, some questions remain 
unanswered. For instance, why in the Nocturne, Opus 32, No. 2, did Chopin 
employ the notated mordent in bars 27-28, while the following bars received 
symbols? It is possible that here Chopin used the notated mordent to indicate 
that further mordents (symbols) should also be treated by anticipation. He 
might have used this method to save the effort of writing out every mordent 
in full notation. Therefore, in works like the Mazurka, Opus 67, No. 1, Chopin 
used a tr in bars 38-40 instead of a symbol, to assure the on-the-beat treat- 
ment. Had he inserted a symbol, we might understand it as an “abbreviation” 
for the preceding notated mordents in bars 30-32. There are also a few in- 
stances where Chopin used the tr in the beginning of a phrase as a “reminder” 
that all following mordent symbols were to be played on the beat. These ex- 
ceptions are the Waltz, Opus 34, No. 1, bar 52 (autograph); the Waltz, 
Opus 34, No. 2, bar 37 (the first editions); or the Rondo alla Mazur, bars 
2 and 4. 
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Waltz, Opus 18, or the Waltz, Opus 34, No. 2, where both mordents 
are presented. In addition, Chopin occasionally offers a mordent 
on the beat with a stop, “disguised” as a tr. This tr is followed by 
a short rest, thus automatically changing it into a traditional 
mordent, as in the Mazurka, Opus 67, No. 1, bar 38; the Mazurka, 
Opus 67, No. 3, bar 4; and others. 

* 

In place of “concluding words,” I would rather offer a brief, self- 
explanatory résumé of the choice pianists generally made in per- 
forming both mordents. 

De Pachmann uses the on-the-beat version only when he finds 
it suitable. This is not too often. He seems to rely upon his musical 
instinct. Paderewski does not hesitate to perform both mordents 
on the beat in many instances. Backhaus and Novaes also, in most 
cases, play the two mordents on the beat. But all three artists oc- 
casionally strike the first note of the mordent with the bass note 
(in fast and difficult passages). Rachmaninoff plays both mordents 
off the beat. Hofmann usually prefers anticipation. Godowsky and 
Friedman choose the anticipation for both mordents. So does Cortot. 
Moiseivitch usually performs both mordents off the beat. Brailowski 
almost always and Rubinstein without exception play both mordents 
off the beat, no matter what pianistic inconvenience may be involved. 
Incidentally, Rubinstein is the only pianist who chooses the antici- 
pation for the mordent symbol in bar 124 of the Polonaise, Opus 53. 
Casadesus, Arrau and Horowitz seldom play any mordents on the 
beat. Lipatti usually plays the mordents off the beat and in a 
manner somewhat similar to Hofmann’s. 

As you can see, if there are a few pianists who play mordents 
only by anticipation, there is not a single one who consistently 
plays them on the beat—and correctly. 


The Chopin Autographs Used in this Study 
Complete Autographs 


Allegro De Concert Nocturne in C minor (no opus) 
Ballade in A-flat Nocturne, Opus 62, No. 1 
Ballade in F major Nocturne in C-sharp minor, 
Barcarolle Opus Posthumous 

Berceuse (an early sketch) Polonaise, Opus 53 

Berceuse (the final autograph) 24 Preludes (set) 
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Etudes: Opus 10, Nos. 3, 8, 9 Scherzo in B-flat minor 
Opus 25, Nos. 1, 2, 5, 7 Scherzo in E major 
Etude in F minor, Sonata in B minor 
Opus Posthumous Waltz, Opus 69, No. 1 (1835) 
Impromptu in G-flat Waltz, Opus 69, No. 1 
Krakowiak (the second version, 1842) 
Largo in C minor (no opus) Waltz, Opus 69, No. 2 
Mazurka, Opus 7, No. 4 Waltz in A-flat, Opus Posthumous 
Mazurka, Opus 33, No. 4 Waltz, Opus 34, No. 1 (unknown 
Mazurka, Opus 56, No. 2 version, reproduced in the musical 
(an early sketch) quarterly Muzyka, 1949, Poland) 
Fragmentary Autographs 
Impromptu in A-flat Polonaise-Fantasie 
Mazurka, Opus 6, No. 2 Sonata in B-flat minor 
Mazurka, Opus 33, No. 2 Variations, Opus 2 
Mazurka in A-flat, No. 58 in the Variations in E major 
Paderewski edition Waltz, Opus 34, No. 1 


Polonaise, Opus 40, No. 1 


Where the original manuscript was not acccessible, I relied upon the 
recent Paderewski edition based on Chopin’s autographs and first editions. 
I also used the Oxford original edition, the Kalmus edition based on the first 
editions, Mikuli’s, Klindworth’s, Schultz’s and some copies by Pugno, Kullak, 
Debussy, Michalowski, Cortot, Sauer, Friedheim, Joseffy, Rosenthal, Pachmann, 
Friedman, Kreutzer and Casella. 


A Complete Index of Cited Pianists, Listed Chronologically 


De Pachmann, Vladimir b.1848 Landowska, Wanda 
Schwarwenka, Xaver 1850 Cortot, Alfred 
Michalowski, Aleksander 1851 (studied with Chopin’s 
(studied with Chopin’s pupil, Decombes) 
pupil, Mikuli) Hambourg, Mark 
Pugno, Raoul 1852 Petri, Egon 
Grunfeld, Alfred 1852 Friedman, Ignaz 
Carreno, Teresa 1853 Kreutzer, Leonid 
(studied with Chopin’s Backhaus, Wilhelm 
pupil, Mathias) Sirota, Leo 
Friedheim, Arthur 1859 Rubinstein, Artur 
Paderewski, Ignace 1860 Moiseivitch, Benno 
Sauer, Emil 1862 Hess, Myra . 
De Greef, Arthur 1862 Orloff, Nicolai 
Ansorge, Konrad 1862 Novaes, Guimar 
Reisenauer, Alfred 1862 Gieseking, Walter 
Stavenhagen, Bernard 1862 Brailowski, Alexander 
Rosenthal, Moriz 1862 Barerre, Simon 
(studied with Chopin’s Levitzki, Mischa 
pupil, Mikuli) Casadesus, Robert 
D’ Albert, Eugen 1864 Arrau, Claudio 
Busoni, Ferruccio 1866 Horowitz, Vladimir 
Da Motta, Vianna 1868 Kentner, Louis 
Godowsky, Leopold 1870 Gilels, Emil 
Rachmaninoff, Sergei 1873 Lipatti, Dinu 
Lhevinne, Josef 1874 Tamarkina, Rosa 
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to the Saturday Review, High Fidelity, Etude and other periodicals, 
and is now working on a book from which his present article is taken. 


ROBERT WARD is completing his Fourth Symphony, commissioned 
by the Advisory Board of the La Jolla Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, 
conductor. He will conduct the Orchestra in the premiere perfor- 
mance on August 3, for the final concert of the La Jolla Festival. He 
is Executive Vice-President and Managing Editor of Galaxy Music 
Corporation. 
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LUIGI DALLAPICCOLA 
Five Songs for Baritone & 8 Instruments (1956) 
Italian text. .. - «+ Miniature score 
Tartiniana Seconda; Divertimento for 
Violin & Orchestra « Miniature score 
WOLFGANG FORTNER 
Serenade for Flute, Oboe & Bassoon (1945) . . Score 


P. RACINE FRICKER 

Scnata for Cello & Piano, Op. 28 . ....+ 
The Vision of Judgement for Soprano & 

Tenor Soli, Chorus & Orchestra, Op. 29 Vocal score 

KARL AMADEUS HARTMANN 

Symphony No. 1 (Versuch eines Requiems) for 

Alto & Orchestra. German tezt. - Miniature score 

HANS WERNER HENZE 

Five Neapolitan Songs for Medium Voice & 

Chamber Orchestra. Italian text. Study score 


PAUL HINDEMITH 


Duet for Viola & Cello (1934). . 
Sonata for Bass Tuba & Piano (1943) 
LUIGI NONO 


Varianti; Music for Violin Solo, 
Strings & Woodwinds (1957) . . . . Study score 


CARL ORFF 
Die Kluge; The Story of the King & 
the Wise Woman. German text. . . . Study score 
MATYAS SEIBER 


Fantasia for Flute, Horn & String Quartet (1945) 
Minature score 
Three Pieces for Cello & Orchestra . . Cello & piano 


KARLHEINZ STOCKHAUSEN 


Zeitmasse for 5 Woodwinds, Op.5... . . . Score 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


SUBSIDIARY OF bt 


BROADCAST MUSIC, ING. 


Bock + Breitkopt & Hoertel Doblinger - Enoch 
Nagel Oesterreichischer Bundesverlag Philharmonia Pocket Scores Schott Simrock Sonzogno 
Zerboni Union Espanola: Universal Edition Distributing: BMI BMI-Canada Schroeder & Gunther 


ONE WEST ‘FORTY-SEVENTH STREET 


3.00 


10.00 


2.25 
5.75 


12.00 


Suvini 


NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


AM D NEW PUBLICATIONS FROM EUROPE ; 

a 

4.25 

7.50 

2.75 

2.00 3 

1.75 

8.00 
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Recent Publications of Interest 


irving FINE CHILDHOOD FABLES FOR GROWNUPS 


$1.75 
(Verses by Gertrude Norman 
Commissioned by the Juilliard School of Music 
for its 50th Anniversary 

1. Polaroli (dedicated to Arthur Berger) 
2. Tigeroo (dedicated to Harold Shapero) 
3. Lenny the Leopard 

(dedicated to Leonard Bernstein) 
4. The Frog and the Snake 

(dedicated to Lukas Foss) 


benjamin LEES SONGS OF THE NIGHT 


. O Shade of Evening 

. A Star Fell in Flames 

The Enemies 

. A Whisper of Rain 

. Fall to the Night Wind 

. On Eastern Hills 

A chamber accompaniment [1.1.1.1.—1.1.0.0. — 
Celesta — Solo Strings] for nos. 1, 2, 5 
& 6 is available on rental only) 


igor STRAWINSKY ILLUMINA NOS 


(from Gesualdo’s book (1603) of 
“Sacrae Cantiones’’) 
for Seven Voices a capella ................. $1.00 


VARIATION d’APOLLON 


from “Apollon Musagete”, arranged for 
Violin and Piano by Joseph Szigeti ...... $1.00 


ben WEBER SERENADE FOR STRINGS, Op. 46 


complete $5.00 
Fromm Foundation Award 


for current catalogs write to 


BOOSEY and HAWKES, INC. 


30 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 19 
Order Dept.: P.O. Box 418, Lynbrook, L.I.,N.Y. 
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LUKAS FOSS 


Distinguished works by an Eminent Contemporary Composer 


The Song of Songs 


Vocal score O 3661 $2.00 
Four settings for Soprano or (Mezzo-Soprano) 
and orchestra* or piano 
Biblical solo cantata, 
Text from The Song of Solomon 
Duration: 27 minutes 


Song of Anguish 


Study score — Se 8 _ 2.50 
Cantata for Baritone (or Bass) and orchestra* 
Text from Isaiah 


Duration: 19 minutes 


A Parable of Death 


Vocal score — O 3835 — 2.00 
For Narrator, Chorus, Tenor Solo, and orchestra* 
(Ein Maerchen vom Tod) 
Based on a story and on poems by Rainer Maria Rilke 
English version by Anthony Hecht 
Chamber-orchestra and full-orchestra versions 
Duration: 32 minutes 


Psalms 


Chorus (mixed) — O 4034 a 2.00 
with 2 pianos* 

In three parts, 

Text based on biblical psalms 

Duration: 13 minutes 


Concerto No. 2 for Piano and Orchestra 


Two-piano score*— O 3838 a 5.00 
Duration: 41 minutes 


String Quartet in G** 


Score — SPAM59 — 2.00 

Parts SPAM59 — 8.00 
The Jumping Frog of Calaveras County 

Vocal score* O 3720 4.00 


Opera in 1 act, libretto by Jean Karsavina 
after a story by Mark Twain 
Duration: 45 minutes 


Griffelkin 


Opera in 3 acts*** based on a German fairy tale 
Libretto by Alastair Reid 
Duration: 2 hours 


(on rental) 


* Orchestral score and parts on rental 
** Publication of the Society for the Publication of American Music 
*** Orchestral score, vocal scores, and orchestral parts on rental 


CARL FISCHER, »<. 


62 Cooper Square, New York 8 156 Boylston St., Boston 16 
165 West 57th St., New York 19 806 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4 
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CHOPIN 


COMPLETE WORKS 


editor 


represents the lifelong devotion and scholarship of the master pianist and 
unsurpassed interpreter, Ignace Jan Paderewski, to the works of his be- 
loved countryman. 

While the edition is primarily based on Chopin’s manuscripts and such 
copies of these as were approved by the composer, first editions have also 
been studied thoroughly. Throughout, an important fact has been taken 
into account: Chopin’s manuscripts, even those which have served as the 
basis of an original edition, do not always represent the final version. 
However, it is nowhere left to the arbitrary judgment of Paderewski’s 
editing staff to resolve differences between the original editions and the 
manuscripts. To meet this problem, a procedure has been employed that 
combines both practicality and scientific accuracy. Whenever different 
readings occur, and where it was impossible to decide with absolute cer- 
tainty which of them is authentic or which truly corresponds with Chopin’s 
final edition, such discrepancies have been scrupulously indicated in full 
detail in the commentary. In a few instances, two versions of the same 
piece appear. 

All pedal markings, phrasings, ornamentations, dynamics, tempo in- 
dications, etc., are strictly in accordance with the manscripts and first 
editions. 

The music is clearly printed on heavy paper. Each volume contains 
as a frontispiece a portrait of Chopin or a picture of some scene per- 
taining to his life. At the end of each volume there appear extensive com- 
mentaries on all the compositions, as well as notes on research. 

Edward B. Marks Music Corporation is proud to announce that it has 
secured exclusive distribution rights for these important publications for 
the United States, Canada and all the Latin-American countries. 


NOW AVAILABLE ... VOLUMES I-XIII 


4.00 VIL Nocturnes _............. 4.00 

Ill Ballades ................ 2.50 VIII Polonaises _............ 4.00 

IV Impromptus ......... 2.50 4.00 

V_Scherzos ................. 4.00 X Mazurkas (hard cov.) 5.00 

XI Fantasia, Barcarolle, Berceuse ..... 2.00 

XIE Rondos, Rondo For Two 4.50 
XIII Concert, Allegro, Variations, Bolero, Tarantella, 

Ecossaises, Funeral March 3.00 

XVIII Various Shorter Works 3.00 


In Preparation ... Volumes XIV - XXVI 


EDWARD B. MARKS CORPORATION 
136 West 52nd Street New York 19, N. ¥. 
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. | This Chopin edition, which has been prepared with the utmost care, | 
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A Selection of Significant Contemporary Choral Works 


From the MERCURY Catalogues 


MIXED VOICES 


CARTER, ELLIOTT Musicians Wrestle Everywhere. 

CHAVEZ, CARLOS Tree of Sorrow. (Arbolucu, te Sequeste), 
Span.-Eng. 

ENGEL, LEHMAN Let Us Now Praise Famous Men. 

FOSS, LUKAS Behold, I Build An House. 

GINASTERA, ALBERTO Lamentations of Jeremiah. Latin. 

GUARNIERI, CAMARGO Come to Aloanda. (Vamos Aloanda), 
Port.-Eng. 


Egbegi. (Primitive text) 
The Major’s Daughter. (Coco de Major), 
Port.-Eng. 
IVES, CHARLES E. Harvest Home. (Alford) 
Harvest Home. (Burgess) 
Lord of the Harvest. (Gurney) 


Psalm XXIV. 
Turn Ye, Turn Ye. 

KORN, PETER JONA Three Scottish Epitaphs. 
MILHAUD, DARIUS Deux Poemes (de Louise de Vilmorin), Fr. 
REICHENBACH, HERMAN Modern Canons. 38 Contemporary Canons 

(Editor) For 2-5 Voices. 
ROGERS, EARL From the Psalms. 
ROREM, NED Four Madrigals. 
STARER, ROBERT I Wish I Were. 
THOMSON, VIRGIL Saints’ Procession (from “Four Saints 


in Three Acts”). 
'  $Scenes from the Holy Infancy. 
WARD, ROBERT Concord Hymn. (Emerson) 


Rk REESE BSEEREEEE RE BREE & 


WOMEN’S VOICES 
COWELL, HENRY > American Muse. (Benet) 25 
DIAMOND, DAVID Young Joseph. (Mann) 25 
DONOVAN, RICHARD How Should I Love? 25 
GOODMAN, JOSEPH Lyrics from the Spanish. 85 
LOCKWOOD, NORMAND The Birth of Moses. 35 
MILHAUD, DARIUS Cantata from Proverbs. -60 
SANDERS, ROBERT An American Psalm. 35 
THOMSON, VIRGIL Seven Choruses from the 
Medea of Euripides. 35 
MEN’S VOICES 
CARTER, ELLIOTT The Defense of Corinth. (Rabelais) 15 
Emblems 50 


Mercury Music Corporation 


47 West 63rd Street New York 23, N. Y. 
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a 


new 
contemporary 


works 


at THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 


STANLEY BATE 


PIANC CONCERTO NO. 3 (on rental) 


ROBERTO GERHARD 


DANCES FROM “DON QUIXOTE” - for orchestra (on rental) 
DANCES FROM “DON QUIXOTE” - for piano solo $2.00 
CANCIONERO - songs for soprano with piano accompaniment $2.00 


GEORGE ROCHBERG 


SONATA-FANTASIA - for piano solo $3.50 


BERNARD ROGERS 


THREE JAPANESE DANCES - for orchestra (study score) $2.00 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
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G. RICORDI & CO., NEW YORK 


announces the latest works of 


PAUL CRESTON 


now published under its impriat 


SYMPHONIC WORKS 
Lydian Ode 


Materials on rental 
Miniature score 


Pre-Classic Suite 
Materials on rental 


Walt Whitman 


Materials on rental 


INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS 

Lydian Song (Harp Solo) - -----+-.-- in preparation 

Suite (for Organ) --------+--+--s in preparation 


VOCAL SOLOS 
13 French-Canadian Folk Songs 
(Voice & Piano) ---++----- 


CHORAL WORKS 
Praise The Lord (Mixed chorus a cappella) 


TEXT BOOKS 
Principles of Rhythm - -- +--+ 


G. RICORDI & CO. 


16 West 61st Street 
New York 23, New York 


in preparation 


